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AT  COLD  HARBOR. 


rH£  assault  upon  the  confeo- 
£rate  earthworks. 

4  (  hit**  W*»«  t  o  Ion  Vctena*  Qnalltd 
,  (U|.  r  ihr  Awful  **torm  of  Mhot  »nd 
I [ Id  lliindredi  In  Kf tremt— A 

.  jA-hretokof  June  8  the  light  artU- 

..  .  iv  ar»uswL  B*e  ate  our  *-anty 
•  i  t<*»k  our  jjcwfcioM  amund  the 
,  •  (O'  ww  loath  to  go  into  action. 
>  we  roubl  hear  the  rnurtnura  of 
t  it  wa»  not  sufficiently  light  to 
\\  ■  -t.  «•.!  taming  against  the  cool 
,  .ting  easily  <>n  the  ponderous 
*  i  _•!»/> *  1  intently  into  the  darknera  ui 

.ik . ■(  the  Confederate  earthwork*. 

.  , |y  <l.»wn  carnet  Indistinctly  we 
^  •  figure*.  Some  on  foot,  rearward 

,*iir'N  hunting  for  safety;  others  on 
_  • ,  g  hdmg  to  and  fro  near  where  we 
1 1  (.  •  I  ui  tie  lines  t<>  be;  then  orderlies 
kUt*  ■  «wa*  in- fnsn  out  the  darknera 
i  r^~.  uml  we  knew  that  the  regi- 
(  i.rig.id*-  isuiiuiaadera  were  going 
u  foot. 

, ,  *  THt:  THREK-1XCH  Om 

u-kuew  faded  slowly,  one  by  one  the 
^ .  v.  nt  out.  and  then  the  Confederate 
.  not  fire  briskly;  then  we  could  see 
.'  l-  nite  earthworks,  aliout  UU l  yards 

^ ;  ;  us— could  just  sew  them,  and  uoruore. 
i  r  i|.j.,in  iit  ly  deserted,  not  a  man 
i.  n  U  hiiiil  them;  hut  it  was  still 
<  gray  light  One  of  our  gunners  looked 
and  said  that  he  could  see  the 
.  i  at  that  they  blurred.  We  tilled  our 
,  k.-fs  with  water  and  waited,  the 
.  ;  , !.•  pickets  firing  briskly  at  us  the 
it  il> ung  no  damage.  Suddenly  the 
...  ,»ti-  works  were  manned.  We  could 
„  ,  .  f  slouch  hats  above  the  parapet. 

>t.,  i  gnat  putTs  burst  forth  from  their 
i.ii.n  tx-guu  howl  by  us.  Their 
,  .  ,v  uviv  g«  ttu»g  the  range.  We  sprang 
.  it  from  the  three-inch  guns  and  re- 
i  rily.  To  our  left,  to  our  right,  other 

-  <>|»-uwl,  and  along  the  Confederate 
. ...ui  sent  forth  their  halls  searching 

.  i  uig«-.  Then  their  guns  wejv  silent. 

-  laylight.  We,  the  light  artillery- 
rc  li-  at.-.l  with  liattle.  The  strain  on 

,  .  wa»  over.  In  our  front  were  two 
,  .  lilui- ci sited  infantry.  One  well  in 

.  i >f  the  other,  and  both  lying  down. 
a  firing  over  “them.  The  Confederate 

-prang  oijt  of  their  rifle  pits  aiui  ran 

1.,  _  r, .  tiivir  main  line  of  works.  Them  they 
t.  i,  .land  warmed  the  liattery  with  long 

ntlc  practice,  knocking  a  man  over 
.  nig  another  there,  breaking  the  leg 
;  .!  i.  voifder,  and  generally  behaving  in 
a  .  ,  ..p  rating  manner.  The  Confederate 

i.  ,  \  was  always  much  more  effective 

r  artillery,  and  the  liattery  that  got 
•iii.  tiiv  of  their  cool  infantry  always 
, .  :  tv.1  x  vcrely.  The  air  began  to  grow 

1..  with  jiwwder  smoke.  We  saw  that  the 
,.i..  .  f  >lou.  h-lmtted  heads  hail  disappeared 
!  II  the  ConfMcrate '■earthworks,  leaving 
i  i  i- . \|i.«s.sl  only  at  long  intervals.  Out 

*1  j« aider  smoke  came  an  officer  from 
t  i*t U-  hues  of  infantry.  He  told  us  to 
g  y  tiring,  as  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
.  tiurgr  He  disappeared  to  carry  the  m«*- 
other  batteries.  Our  cannon  liecame 
-moke  drifted  off  the  field.  I 
n  - 1  -d  that  the  sun  was  not  yet  up. 

,  ii.vm.iXG  the  earthworks. 
.suddenly  the  fomro st  line  of  our  troops, 
who  were  lying  on  the  ground  in  front  of  us, 
ipratig  t<>  their  feet  and  dashed  at  the  C’on- 
f.d-rate  earthworks  at  a  run.  Instantly 
tfc.-e  works  were  manned.  Cannon  belched 
f  "h  a  torrent  of  canister;  the  works  glowed 
1 1  July  with  musketry;  a  storm  of  lead  and 
:  -.truck  the  blue  line,  cutting  gap«  in  it. 
y.i  they  pushed  on,  and  on.  But,  God!  how 
mam  of  them  fell!  They  drew  near  the 
earthworks,  tiring  as  they  went,  and  then, 
w  'f  i .  I ieer,  the  first  line  of  the  Rod  division 
:  S»s'oihI  corps  (Barlow's)  swept  over  it. 

And  there  in  our  front  lay,  sat  and  stood  the 
*-1  line,  the  supports;  why  did  not 

-  .  go  forward  and  make  good  the  victory? 

Aid  not.  We  could  see  their  officers 
i  _  'hem,  but  the  men.  sulked,  or  they  were 
«il  by  the  frightful  losses  the  first  line 
.  tr  red.  At  any  rate,  the  men  did  not 
g  •  i  ward.  Intensely  excited,  I  watched 
fi  ;  rtjon  of  the  Confederate  line  which  our 
i  i  had  captured.  I  was  faintly  conscious 
:•  rntic  firing  to  our  right  and  of  heavy 
!  utinuous  cheering  on  that  portion  of 
hue  which  was  held  by  the  Fifth  and 

the  several  corps  hail  delivered 
1  iltaneous  assault,  and  I  knew  that  it 
’  le  now  or  never.  The  powder  smoke 
,i.-|  lowly  in  thin  clouds  above  the  cap- 
1  works.  Then  the  firing  became  more 
.  more  thunderous.  The  top®  of  many  bat- 
t.  rlags  could  I*  seen  indistinctly,  and  then 

•  was  a  heavy  and  fierce  yell,  the  t  brill - 
.  i  at  tie  cry  ot  the  Confederate  infantry 

i,’  d-l  to  us.  ’Can  our  men  withstand  the 
charge  1  asked  myself.  Quickly  I  was 
an- .'•■red  They  came  into  sight  clambering 
uver  Hi  parapet  of  the  captured  works.  All 
■  rgamzati- -n  was  lost.  They  fled  wildly  for 
tin- protection  of  their  second  line  and  the 
U  im  hi  guns,  and  they  were  shot  by  scores  as 
th'  v  ran.  The  Confederate  infantry  ap- 
j»  a:  1 1  ■■hind  tlwir  works  and  nimbly  climlied 
as  though  intent  on  following  up  their 

-  mid  their  fire  was  as  the  fury  of 

I  -  We  manned  the  guns  and  drove  them 

.•r  by  bursting  shelL  How  they  yelled! 

II  >w  they  swung  their  hats!  And  bow 

tlU-i r  pickets  ran  forward  to  their 
r  •’■  ).its  and  sunk 'out  of  sight!  The  swift, 

•  •  ault  had  lieen  bravely  met  and  must 

•  repulsed.  Twenty  minutes  hail  not 

I  u—  d  miss-  the  infantry  hail  sprung  to  their 
t-« '  mid  lii.'Mi  of  our  men  lay  dead,  or 

i  d  nii  the  ground.— Frank  Wilkeson  in 
Fhi  agD  Tun*-®. 


sherinaii  Hail  the  Pocketbook. 

's  i.  kt..r. '  vii.l  a  strange  gentleman,  ad- 
■  the  Hon.  John  Sherman  on  a  train 
•r  day,  “the  conductor  of  this  train 
~i  hi-  |»»kethook,  containing  $900,  and 
tic  ti:id>  it  he  is  a  ruined  man.  Now, 
v  y.m  have  it  in  your  power  to  re- 
>•1111  of  hi-,  embarrassment.  In  short, 
1  U-lieVe  you  have  that  pocketbook 
>  ‘*r  vajim.” 

■  r  .  \i  tunned  the  senator,  rising  to  his 

1  n  me,  senator;  I  do  not  aicu.se  you 

•  ‘ lung  It  was  nil  a  mistake.” 

Mr.  let  us  look,”  said  the  senator, 
i\  indignant.  The  valise  was  thrown 
•  and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  pocket- 
The  senator  had  gone  to  the  con- 
i  -  r»»,m  to  make  a  change  of  linen,  and 
!M  down  the  blinds.  In  the  darkness 
1  gathered  up.  with  the  cast-off  linen, 
-k.rix-.k,  which  the  conductor  had 
1  Ml  ii|ioii  the  seat.  It  took  lots  of 
f  r  th«-  strange  gentleman  to  seem  to 
-  tl„-  ^.'uat*  >r  of  theft,  but  he  was  so 

•  '-luviiii-ei!  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
•n  bang  made  aii|uainted  with  the 

”•  it  he  undertook  the  task.— Columbus 
.'jviU'h. 


•  '|erii„,.|,t|nB  With  Earth  Current*. 

•  is  Kilisou  is  going  to  Florwla  to  ex- 
1- 1  ut  with  earth  currants,  which,  he 
■  may  r*  vi>lutionhse  telegraphy.  He 
s«  tK-:  OJpla’er,  telegraph  wires  will  be 
“  x‘ ot  the  past.— luter-Ocean. 

HORSES  AND  THEIR  DRIVERS. 

A  ItiMlIeal  t  rror— Cruelty  to  Animala 
1  lie  Erie uil ly  Wan— Wood  Reault*. 

'Ty  many  yeurs  ago  I  made  up  my  mind 

I  :  uls-n  tts-re  was  a  quarrel  between  a 
•  and  a  h.>rse,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 

II  nan  was  in  the  wrong.  Continued  ob- 
*•  ci  in  has  only  served  to  confirm  this 
U  ii.  f. 

1  •  nblimi  .Tnir  into  which  drivers  fall  is 
th.  l.-lief  Mutt  the  horse  knows  peiffectly 
W|  it  w  wauled  of  him  and  will  not  do  it 
I  i  tbe  driver  pnsxseds  to  show  that  he  is 
t  •  iiLi-ter,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
Hi.-  line*-  it  punihisl  without  tbe  slightest 
why  he  is  mi  treated. 

r  r  a  horse  to  understand  instantly  wbai 

>  ht.  driver  douivs,  t Imtv  must  exist  a  pleasant 


«£fidax»  in  hw  dnrw  With  owe  driver 
^“h°W  hil^  of  loco, 

mottvem,  and  with  another  be  wfif  dread 
One  man  wfl]  drive  a  bone  fifteen 
inure  with  no  more  fatigue  to  the  mim.| 
tbM  another  wfii  produce  u>  driving  him  ten. 

Nothing  teiuia  more  to  cruelty  to  animate 
than  cowardice.  The  man  who  ha.  a  lurking 
ftv  of  hie  beast  is  the  otoe  who  treat,  him 
the  moat  hare  hi  y.  The  man  who  la  afraid  of 
no  horse  m  just  the  man  who  treat,  all  kindly 
He  *  perfectly  aware  that  there  u  always 
with  horere;  but  he  ateo  knows  that 
thte  dow  not  depend  upon  hone,  but 
frW1  mHam  •**triu»csto,  source, 
the  bail  driving  of  others  whom  be  meeto  an 
the  rend,  or  accident  of  wane  sort.  He  ha.  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  his  beast,  a.  being  a 
willing  and  rnwful  servant  and  <ofupaakm 
ready  to  do  hi.  whole  duty,  and  more  than 
his  duty.  8o  there  spring,  up  a  pleasant  feel¬ 
ing  on  both  side*,  tbe  horse  is  encouraged  and 
cheerful,  and'  get*  through  his  work  enrily 
ami  well  Ifach  a  driver  get.  vastly  more 
from  his  horses  than  dot*  the  cruel  one 
They  come  in  fresh,  they  feed  ami  sleep  Well 
an«l  begin  the  next  day’s  work  uml*-r  favor 
able  conditions.  Age  tells  but  slowly  on 
them.  At  1*>  and  16  years  such  horsea  still 
show  speed  and  endurance,  and  are  still  gav 
and  free  goers,  with  y-ara  of  useful  new  before 
them:  whereas  tbe  cruel  man’s  horse  is  used 
up  long  liefore  this.— Humane  Record. 

Wanted  One  of  That  Sort. 

\  irgil  V\  illiams  was  once  in  Rome.  Perhaps 
some  of  thine  who  know  him  may  have  heard 
him  talk  about  it.  Judging  from  his  enthu¬ 
siastic  reference  to  the  time  he  spent  there,  it 
is  safe  to  judge  that  he  must  have  been  one  oi 
the  original  crowd  who  mails  Rome -  howL 
But  Virgil  is  one  of  the  few  artists  who  have 
no  view  save  painting.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
who  have  the  self-respect  of  art,  and,  while  a 
Bohemian,  he  has  none  of  the  Bohemian  fail¬ 
ings,  except  that— well,  he’s  a  crank.  But  it 
is  agreeable  to  meet  a  man  who  feels  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  anything  but  money  in  these  days, 
and — well — perhaps  Virgil  would  be  a  big 
millionaire  if  he  hadn’t  some  sense  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  ark 

V irgil  relates  that  once  upon  a  time  there 
came  to  Rome  a  rich  American  and  his  fasti 
ily.  Having  made  an  enormous  fortune  out 
of  some  prosaic  trade,  he  touched  the  otbei 
extreme  and  became,  like  many  others  sim-e 
Creesus’  time,  a  patron  of  the  arta  He 
reveled  in  the  American  Bohemian  quarter 
in  Rome.  He  bought  pictures  by  the  whole¬ 
sale,  and  even  the  divine  afflatus  was  touched 
by  his  generosity  anil  his  liberality,  and  gave 
him  the  hand  of  good  fellowship.  He  was  a 
blunt,  outspiken  fellow,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  be  much  of  a  critic,  so  everybody  was  will 
ing  to  sell  pictures  to  him.  Virgil  had  started 
in  on  a  canvas  intended  to  represent  r\  con- 
fewdnnal  scene,  anil  lie  had  it  rounded  off' at 
the  top  for  some  artistic  effect  or  other.  He 
changed  his  idea,  and  painted  some  tdmplt 
figure  kneeling  at  a  shrine  or  something,  and 
he  had  this  picture  on  his  easel  when  the 
jovial  millionaire  called  upon  him.  The  mil¬ 
lionaire’s  daughter  was  there  with  him. 

“Hullo!”  he  said;  “hullo I  what’s  this?— 
what’s  this?” 

“Oh,  a  little  thing  I’ve  just  finished,”  said 
Virgil. 

“This  is  good.  This  is  something  new.  1 
like  this.  Mary,”  turning  to  his  daughter. 
“Mary,  we  hainT  got  no  round  top  pictures 
at  all,  have  we?” 

“No,  pa.” 

“That's  all  right.  I’ll  take  thRt.  Send  ii 
up,  will  you,  and  name  your  price.”— Sar 
Francisco  Chronicle. 


And  ho*  la 


Demoralised  by  the  Fast  Hone. 

On  a  railroad  train  far  up  in  Vermont  ] 
fell  in  with  a  wealthy  farmer  of  that  state 
Inquiring  the  price  of  improved  farm  land  1 
was  surprised  to  bear  him  quote  such  low  fig 
ures  as  £15  to  f30  per  acre.  He  told  me  that 
the  same  land  that  could  now  be  bought  foi 
this  price  formerly  brought  as  high  as  $70. 
His  explanation  of  this  reduction  in  value  wai 
given  in  this  language:  “The  young  fellows 
won’t  work,  the  old  men  can’t.  Those  whe 
will  work  have  gone  off  to  the  west.  Those 
who  remain  care  more  about  fast  horses  and 
other  fust  things  than  about  farming.  Look 
about  at  any  of  the  railroad  stations  and  you 
will  stvi  scores  of  sulkies  standing  around. 
When  u  farmer  or  a  farmer’s  boy  geta  a  fast 
horse  the  farm  goes  to  the  dogs  pretty  quick. 
You  can’t  hire  the  farm  help  even  at  big  prices. 
Men  have  got  above  it,  want  to  live  by  their 
wits  or  on  what  their  fathers  accumulated. 
When  David  Hill  took  the  famous  old  Black 
Hawk  stallion  into  Addison  county  he  caused 
a  loss  in  the  value  of  farm  property  there 
equal  to  $1,<NM),0UU.  He  found  Black  Hawk 
in  a  dray  at  Lowell,  Mass!.  It  would  have 
been  better  for  the  state  of  Vermont  if  he  had 
never  found  him.  Why,  it  literally  de¬ 
moralized  the  farmers  all  over  the  state.— 
New  Y  ork  Tribune. 


wmai  tut  tJuarritSS  ... 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  LEARN. 

Why  They  Are  Not  More  ^urcewfnl  In 
Getting  Trade  In  Mexico— Too  Gruff  lu 
Their  Method.— A  Mexican  Merchant’s 
Ideas—  I.osing  a  Customer. 

After  all  the  most  reliable  information  in 
a  foreign  country  must  be  derived  from  hear¬ 
say.  It  requires  years  of  residence  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  entitle  one  to  sjii-ak  intelligently 
of  the  social,  industrial  or  commercial  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  nation.  For  this  reason  I  never 
hesitate  to  apply  to  old  residents,  foreign  or 
native,  for  points  on  any  given  subject  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  life  of  the  people.  I  prefer  this 
method  to  that  of  which  the  Mexicans  com¬ 
plain  so  bitterly,  as  tbe  one  usually  adopted 
by  Americans  to  gain  knowledge  of  frlieir 
land.  “Your  young  ladies  come  down  here,” 
they  say,  “stay  a  week,  buy  a  ream  of  jiaper 
and  a  bunch  of  photographs  of  interesting 
places,  and  then  go  »mck  to  write  up— God 
rave  the  name!— our  country  and  its  re¬ 
sources.  How  ran  such  superficial  reports 
be  other  than  misleading  f1’  There  is  a  grain 
of  reason  in  this  pretest.  Without  knowing 
the  language,  without  contact  with  the  people 
except  the  misceliani-ous  herd  gathered  in 
hotels  and  public  vehicle*,  and  amid  the  be¬ 
wilderment  of  now  scenes,  sounds  and  faces, 
a  sound  judgment  of  one  s  surroundings  is  as 
i;n  ***ible  as  to  a  cat  in  a  strange  garret  I 
make  no  a j*. logy,  then-fore,  for  resorting  to 
cn  old  commission  merchant  of  Mexico, 
tliirtv-three  years  resident  in  the  capital,  to 
supplement  my  own  impressions  of  American 
{ .  .  1  •  interests  in  that  country.  Of  foreign 
s. -cut,  though  chiefly  ik'aling  iu  American 
1  » lu;  .,  hi.  criticisms  are  none  the  lera  ralu- 

,.jle  to  as  for  coming  from  an  outsider. 

AX  OUTRIDER'S  CRITICISES. 

Muted  in  liis  cosy  office,  lined  with  shelves 
f...l  of  catalogues  of  American  and  foreign 
machinery,  and  with  an  accumulation  of  im- 
j  ’  meiit-  greeting  the  eye  in  every  direction, 
I  listened  to  his  ready  speech,  now  in  English, 
row  in  German,  or  French.  orNjianuh,  as  the 
necessities  of  the  different  persons  galling  de¬ 
manded. 

“American  trade,”  he  said,  “outside  of 
buililing  and  runuiug  railroads,  is  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  in  this  country.  You  think  you  have 
done  something,  but  the  French,  English  ajul 
Sp&nianls  control  our  commerce,  both  foreign 
and  domestic.  There  are  not  over  a  dozen 
American  houses  doing  business  in  this  city, 
and  they  ileal  mainly  in  machinery.  Yet 
with  your  vast  industrial  system  and  rapid 
means  of  communication  by  rail  and  steam¬ 
ship,  your  people  ought  to  monopolize  the 
Mexican  market” 

“What  is  the  reason  that  wo  do  not  have 
at  least  our  share  of  the  trade  f” 

“There  are  many  reasons,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  you  lay  them  before  the  American  pub¬ 
lic.  , 

“First- You  are  the  latest  comers,  and 
Mexicans  are  very  tenacious  of  old  commer¬ 
cial  connections.  Look  at  this  letter,”  show¬ 
ing  a  large  sheet  cltwely  written  on  both 
side*;  “this  is  an  important  business  commu¬ 
nication  from  an  old  correspondent  of  mine. 
He  begins  his  letter  by  confiding  to  me  a  full 
account  of  111*  family  And  farm  concerns,  and 
ends  by  after  the  interesting  health,  as 

bo  terms  it,  of  Lizzie  End  Mary,  my  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  send,  a  lonV  string  of  compliments 
to  myself  and  the  midarn.  That  is,  he  is  not 
only  a  Hr**"*—  cuaymer,  but  also  a  social 


friend.  There  is  Irate  rtmngr 
winning  bta  custom  from 
-Only  an  ordinary  case. 

‘ffaoond — Again,  your  countrymen,  when 
they  cticim  bare,  do  not  p*j  attention  to  those 
little  courteate.  whA-ii  furm.  large  part  at 
tte.  life  of  them  people,  and  in  which  they  are 
drilled  *t  butne  and  in  school  from  youth  up 
You  are  blunt,  bruhk  and  bluff  in  your  bra 
nera  dealings,  and  the  Mcranm  don't  take  it 
kindly  Here  is  a  caae  in  point 
Loaiso  a  cusToauta. 

“A  customer  ot  mine,  dumuslted  with  my 
pricea,  went  to  a  much  advsrtwed  American 
firm  to  buy  a  certain  machine.  Entering  the 
store  he  found  a  man  muted  oo  the  railing 
enrkwing  the  office,  bis  hat  thrown  bark  am) 
hi.  heels  drumming  on  the  palings.  He  nodded 
his  head  familiarly  to  my  frwnd  and  raid,  so 
be  tnJignantiy  U4d  u»  iTWr wards:  -go* 
q uter*'  rWhat  do  you  want:;  Jet*.  w«  only 
addnm  servants  Ui  this  way.  leaving  off  tbe 
'Cited,'  your  tiuour  And  when  he  replied 
that  he  would  like  t<  •  ar»  the  had  <  >f  the  bouse, 
without  moving  the  ne  n-luuit  answered  T  m 
the  bead  of  the  houw  Que  quievef  —  lushsel 
of  politely  inviting  him  withm  the  railing 
anrl  awaiting  las  plmsure  This  war  ~nough 
for  the  Mexican.  He  leit  in  ii-siust  ‘hu  w 
an  extreme  iiwtan<-e,  d* •ubtUis..  U  show* 
your  temleuciea  W’h'ii  a  uOdna*r  coinre  to 
my  office  he  is  con.lLi.  tci  m  ithiu  as  *ere*ro!> 
mousl y  as  V>  niy  parlor  h  ''hope  a  deianter 
of  wine  is  pliuid  at  his  •  .•■«).  or  over  a 

cigar  we  talk  <»f  rurn-ut  t>'pi<s  awhile  twfore 
proceeding  to  busiinia.  Wh'ii  lie  retina,  we 
shake  bands  ht  the  door,  again  at  the  head  of 
tbe  stairs,  and  he  pretably  salutes  me  a  third 
time  from  the  doorway.  You  ca|l  this  non¬ 
sense,  but  hyfe  ft  is  business,  ami  don’t  you 
forget  it.  r  idem  you  can  ronfira  in  your 
business  nu  tbuds  to  tbe  customs  of  a^ountry, 
you  had  better  keep  out  of  it. 

“Thin  1— Again,”  he  continued,  “you  pro¬ 
pose  to  ‘push  things’  here,  just  as  you  do  in 
the  states,  forgetting  that  to  do  so  you  must 
push  aside  at  least  100  years’  difference  in 
age  ami  civilization  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Thi-sc  people  are  intensely  conserva¬ 
tive,  and  can’t  and  won’t  adopt  modern 
methuls  in  a  jiffy,  and  I  think  you  Amer¬ 
icans  are  finding  it  out  to  your  cost.  What 
are  your  railroads  that  you  have  built  at 
such  cost?  An  anachronism.  They  don’t 
pay  and  won’t  pay  for  years  to  come.  Rich 
Mexicans  don't  put  their  money  in  railroad 
stocks,  nor  modern  machinery.  They  know 
better.  As  the  great  manufai-turing  nation 
of  agricultural  implements,  you  doubtless 
thought,  when  the  railroads  came,  that  you 
would  flood  the  country  wi^h  labor-saving 
machinery,  to  your  profit  (pid  our  benefit. 
Have  you  done  it?  I  notice  that  there  are  a 
great  ma.iy  strong  houses  ;  selling  implements 
in  this  city,  but  they  are  all  contracting  their 
business.  Through  competition  plows  are 
almost  as  cheap  here  as  in  the  Utiited  States, 
but  how  seldom  do  you  see  one  used,  even  fn 
the  vast  field.4  around  the  city.  I  sold  a 
Mexican  two'  reapers  a  few  months  ago,  and 
the  other  day  asked  him  how  he  succeeded 
with  them.  ‘Ver>f  well,'  he  said,  ‘they  are 
great  economizers.  ‘  But  do  you  know  bow  I 
have  to  run  them?  I  have  two  men  on  horse¬ 
back  go  along,  on  either  side,  to  watch  the 
driver,  anil  every  night  lock  them  up  her¬ 
metically  to  prevent  the  laborers  destroying 
them.’  ^’—Mexico  for.  Cleveland  Leader. 


THE  CARBONARL 


Automatic  Cork  Pullers. 

Time  was  when  a  corkscrew  and  a  strong 
arm  would  pull  a  cork  from  an  ordinary  beer 
bottle.  That  was  when  corks  were  put  in  by 
hand.  Machinery  was  introduced  for  driving 
in  the  cork,  and  they  were  put  in  so  tight 
that  frequently  the  bottle  neck  gave  way 
before  the  stopper  could  be' dislodged.  About 
a  year  ugo  inventive  genius  was  invoked  to 
offset  the  difficulty,  and  to-day  every  saloon 
peeper  in  the  city  is  pestered  by  the  agents  of 
a  dozen  ihfferent  automatic  safety  cork  pull¬ 
ers,  ranging  in  price  from  $2  to  $20,—  “P.  J. 
C.*  in  Globe- Democrat* 

AWAKING. 


(That  is  it  that  I  dreamed?  Far,  far  away, 
Our  light  skiff  floated  by  sullen  shore, 
Whose  rocks  precipitous,  with  hungry  roar, 
The  sea  enveloped  in  a  ihroud  of  spray. 

Low  muttering  thunders  smote  us  with  dis¬ 
may; 

Dark  phantoms  stalked  across  the  watery 
floor; 

Demoniac  wailings  rang  forevermore, 
Despairing  through  the  wall  of  vapor  gray. 

I  could  not  see  the  sunlight  on  the  strand ; 

I  could  not  hear  a  wild  bird's  happy  strain; 
I  could  not  see  your  face  or  touch  your  hand, 
Nor  feel  your  glance  dispelling  all  my  pain. 
But  onward  oyer  toward  the  ilark’ning  land 
Our  frail  bark  drove  across  the  stormy 


Profanity  of  the  Parrot.  . 

The  best  breeds  come  from  Africa  and 
Mexico.  Many  parrots  are  also  imported 
from  Cul«.  The  birds  when  brought  here 
are  young  and  uneducated.  It  is  a  strange 
fact,  but  parrots  can  be  more  easily  taught  to 
swear  than  to  pray.  It  is  not  known  that 
they  are  particularly  sacrilegious,  but  the 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  they  seldom 
reeite  anything  of  an  ecclesiastical  nature. 
They  swear,  however,  wjth  th®  greatest  fa¬ 
cility. 

Some  years  ago  an  aged  and  notoriously 
wicked  parrot  occupied1  a  position  over  the 
door  of  a  saloon  in  Fulton  street  This  bird’s 
vocabulary  was  as  varied  as  the  characters  of 
tlft  patrons,  of  the  place.  It  would  greet 
almost  every  passerby  with  the  remark  that 
he  had  better  come  in  and  “buy  somethin’,” 
and  whether  the  person  addressed  came  in  or 
pursued  his  way  he  was  greeted  with  a  volley 
of  oaths.  On  Sunday  mornings  this  profane 
bird  made  itself  particularly  obnoxious  to 
churchgoers,  who  were  obliged  to  pass  the 
door  of  the  saloon  on  their  way  to  worship. 
It  was  only  after  a  complaint  was  made  to 
the  jiolice  that  the  parrot  was  condemned  as 
a  public  nuisance  and  its  removal  ordered. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

A  Plausible  Currant  Jelly. 

A  most  plausible  currant  jelly,  sold  until  a 
year  ago  by  neayly  every  grocer  and  fruit¬ 
erer,  was  male  as  follows:  Dried  apples,  glu- 
«se,  water,  arsenical  fuohsine  (a  red  aniline 
pigment;,  tartaric  a'id  and  glue.  This  mix¬ 
ture  was  boiled,  strained,  and  sufficient  sali¬ 
cylic  acid  aided,  to  keep  it  from  spoiling  in 
hot  weather.  The  manufacturers  were  com¬ 
pelled  by  the  health  department  to  substitute 
a  harmless  color  for  the  fuchsine  and  gelatine 
for  the  glue,  and  to  stop  the  use  of  salicylic 
acid.  Most  of  tbe  fruit  jellies  sold  to-day  are 
a  fraud  on  the  consumer,  though  they  cannot- 
be  said  to  affect  his  health.  The  following 
are  the  ingredients  used  to  make  them:  Glu¬ 
cose,  water,  dried  apples,  color,  flavor  and 
gelatine. — Dr.  Cyrus  Edson  in  The  Forum. 

Eastern  Women  Out  We.t. 

Travelers  throughout  the  western  states 
and  territories  report  frequent  meetings  with 
eastern  women  who  have  gone  there  and  set¬ 
tled,  either  upoh  government  lands  which 
they  have  taken  up  and  converted  into  cattle 
or  sheep  ranches,  or  in  Ufwns  and  villages 
where  they  are  making  money  out  of  their 
knowledge  of  music  and  art.  A  highly  edu¬ 
cated  woman  from  Boston  went  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast  a  few  years  ago  with  no  more 
money  in  her  purse  than  her  railroad  fare 
nn/l  a  few  w«>eks’  board,  and  from  the  first 
supported  herself  handsomely  with  a  brush. 
Others  have  been  equally  successful  in  other 
ways,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  ease  knfwn 
where  an  energetic  woman  has  not  succeeded. 
— Chicago  Herald. 

Gen.  Sheridan  as  a  Farmer. 

Gen.  Sheridan  rays  he  is  delighted  with  hia 
new  experience  as  a  suburban  farmer.  In¬ 
stead  of  sending  bis  wife  and  children  to  a 
crowded  seaside  hotel  or  fashionable  resort,' 
this  year  he  rented  a  thirty -acre  farm  near 
Washington,  where  ho  picks  his  own  peas, 
digs  his  own  potatoes,  and  enjoys  freedom 
frpm  intrusion,  which  has  to  be  endured 
good-naturedly  at  watering  places.  The 
general  drives  to  town  every  morning  and  re¬ 
turns  in  the  afternoon.  The  enjoyment  of 
seeing  his  children  loving  Mother  Earth,  he 
rays,  is  far  more  happiness  to  him  than  he 
has  ever  experienced  at  all  the  fashionable 
resorts.— Chicago  Tribune. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  FAMOUS  NEAr 
POUTAN  SECRET  SOCIETY. 


mllty  I 


I  toy  l  k*  Law*. 


Tte*  origin  of  th.  system  at  raitt  political 
■Dctetto*.  known  in  Italy  «*  Carbonari,  or  the 
actual  <lab-  of  iu  iuc«puua,  is  as  little  known 
m  that  of  l he  Yahrn  Genchta  Indeed,  the 
Neapolitan  Carbonari  have  a  tradition  that 
it  existed  during  the  unddte  agwe  and  after¬ 
ward  spread  over  the  Netherlands  and  France. 
Th.  Abie  iiarruei  state*  that  it  was  entab- 
ltebed  and  ,n  fu'l  fuff*  in  Franc*  daring  the 
reign  of  Francis  1,  white  M.  Chartes  Nodier 
affirm*  tbat  the  secret  amoriatiaa  of  Char 
L  muter*  tehanxwl  burners*  had  eafcted  in  the 
Jura  for  agv* 

The  grand  t»lge  of  Carbonari  wn*  com 
puwd  of  iMeir-te*  from  provincial  lodge*  and 
of  titeiiiG-r*  at  large,  i*-  honorary  members. 
lt»  Wat  was  in  the  city  of  Naples,  and  it  was 
constant!  v  in  mwuocl  Its  businem  was  to 
grant  charters  and  dispensations  for  new 
lmlg**.,  revising  and  confirming,  or  rejecting, 
ruU*  and  regulations  submitted  by  subor¬ 
dinate  lodge*,  ami.  in  short,  exercising  a  gen¬ 
eral  governing  sujiervision  ovsr  the  order 
similar  to  that  of  the  Maeunic  grand  lodges, 
after  which  it  was  chwely  patterned. 

ntrtcnn  or  hasoxby. 

Indeed.  Masonry  seems  to  have  given,  not 
only  the  Carbonari,  but  almost  every  one  of 
the  secret  societies  of  mediaeval  and  modern 
times,  their  forms  of  internal  government  and 
organization.  One  can  trace  ite  influence  in 
the  Illuminati  and  Tugendbund  of  Germany, 
the  Philadelphians  of  France,  and  the  Carbo¬ 
nari  of  Italy,  with  equal  certainty  and  clear¬ 
ness.  If  i«i»of  of  the  influence  of  Masonry  on 
the  Carbonari,  other  than  the  internal  econ¬ 
omy  of  the  lodge**,  were  wanted,  it  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  all  Masons  were  admitted  to 
the  order  simply  by  ballot,  and  were  not  re¬ 
quired  to  undergo  the  usual  forms  of  initia¬ 
tion  and  prnlKitiou  to  which  ordinary  candi¬ 
dates  were  subjected.  The  order  was  profes 
seilly  founded  on  principles  of  virtue.  All 
profane  language  was  strictly  prohibited  and 
punishments  were  provided  for  infractions 
or  morality.  The  uninitiated  were  called  pa¬ 
gans;  the  initiated,  “good  cousins."  The  late 
ter  were  divided  into  apprentices  and  masters, 
an  apprenticeship  of  six  months  being  re¬ 
quired  before  a  member  could  be  elevated  to 
the  master's  degree.  All  were  required  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  most  inviolable  secresy  as  to  what 
trailhpired  in  the  lodge,  the  members  of  one 
body  not  being  allowed  to  communicate  these 
things  even  to  affiliates  or  other  lodges. 

The  lodge  room  was  plain  and  devoid  of 
ornaments.  The  master  of  the  lodge  sat  at 
the  head  of  the  room  opposite  the  main  en¬ 
trance.  Before  him  was  a  block  of  wood, 
which  served  as  a  desk,  and  upon  which  lay 
a  crucifix  and  the  paraphernalia  used  in  in¬ 
itiations,  In  his  hand  he  bore  a  small  axe, 
shaped  like  that  of  an  executioner,  which  he 
used  as  a  gavel.  To  his  right  and  left,  behind 
similar  blocks,  sat  the  secretary  and  orator. 
The  masters  occupied  benches  ranged  along 
tbe  right  side  of  the  master  of  the  lodge  and 
the  apprentices  similar  benches  on  the  left. 
From  the  ceiling  hung  triangular  transparen¬ 
cies  bearing  Carbonari  symbols.  In  the  lodge 
room  perfect  equality  prevailed.  Social  dis¬ 
tinctions  were  set  aside,  and  prince  and  peas¬ 
ant,  rich  and  poor,  sat  side  by  side  on  the 
benches. 

CEREMONIES  OF  INITIATION. 

The  initiation  of  an  entered  apprentice  was 
very  simple,  the  candidate  being  questioned 
as  to  motives  of  joining,  mode  of  life,  etc.,  and 
taking  the  oath  of  secresy.  He  was  blindfolded 
before  taking  the  oath,  the  hoodwinks  being  re¬ 
moved  at  the  last  words  of  the  vow.  He 
found  the  master  of  the  lodge  and  masters 
standing  over  him  with  gleaming  axes,  and 
was  told  that  these  weapons  would  defend 
him  so  long  as  he  lived  true  to  his  oath,  and 
punish  him  if  he  ever  became  derelict  or 
forsworn.  The  second  degree  was  much 
more  elaborate,  and  consisted  of  a  dramatic 
representation  of  the  trial,  torments,  etc.,  of 
Christ.  The  candidate,  who  was  an  appren¬ 
tice,  of  course,  was  made  to  pray,  to  drink  a 
cup  of  bitter  fluid,  to  wear  a  crown  of 
thorns,  to  hold  a  reed  in  his  hand  and  have  a 
cross  on  his  back.  He  finally  took  an  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  order,  was  invested  with  a 
black,  blue  and  red  scarf,  and  instructed  in 
the  words,  grips  and  signs  of  the  master’s  de- . 
gree.  The  colors  of  the  scarf  were  symboll-  ‘ 
cal  of  charcoal,  smoke  aild  tire.  The  sacred 
words  of  the  fii-st  rank  were  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  and  the  second,  honor,  virtue  and 
probity.  The  apprentice®  had  no  pass  words. 
The  master's  word  was  “Fern”  and  the  coun¬ 
tersign  “Nettle.” 

The  records  of  the  grand  lodgfe  consisted  of 
two  hooks,  the  golden  and  the  black.  The 
first  contained  the  laws  of  tbe  order,  while 
the  second  was  a  register  of  all  those  who  had 
tried,  but  failed,  to  become  members,  with 
minute  information  concerning  them.  The 
“black  book”  also  contained  a  list  of  all  ex¬ 
pelled  and  apostate  members,  with  details  of 
their  history. 

The  laws  of  the  Carbonari,  are  remarkable 
for  their  austerity  toward  those  offenses  usu¬ 
ally  considered  as  mere  trifles  in  the  dissolute 
society  of  Naples.  Any  association  with  dis¬ 
solute  charaoters,  male  or  female,  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  suspension,  and,  if  repeated,  by  ax- 
pulsion.  An)  attempt  upon  the  honor  of  a 
female  member  of  the  family  of  a  Carbonari 
was  punished  by  expulsion.  Even  to  attempt 
the  virtue  of  a  female  servant  of  a  Carbonari 
was  punished  by  suspension  for  two  years. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  f 


The  Poor  Man’s  Oyster. 

The  snail  harvest  has  just  begun  in  France. 
The  “poor  man’s  oyster”  is  so  appreciated 
that  Paris  alone  consumes  about  forty-nine 
tons  daily,  the  best  kind  coming  from  Gre¬ 
noble  or  Burgundy.  The  finest  specimens  are 
carefully  reared  in  an  escargatoire,  or  snail 
park,  such  as  the  poor  Capuchin  monks 
planned  iu  bygone  days  at  Colmar  and  Wein- 
bach,  when  they  had  no  money  to  buy  food, 
and  so  cultivated  snails.  But  the  majority 
are  collected  by  the  vine  dressers  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  from  stone  heap®  where  the  snails  have 
assembled  to,  enjoy  the  dew.  .  The  creatures 
are  then  starved  in  a  dark  ceHar  for  two 
months,  and  when  they  have  closed  up  the 
aperture  of  their  shell  they  are  ready  for 
cooking.  According  to  the  true  Burgundy 
method  they  are  l oiled  in  five  or  six  waters, 
extracted  from  the  shell,  dressed  with  fresh 
.butter  and  garlic,  then  replaced  in  the  shell, 
covered  with  parsley  and  bread  crumbs,  and 
finally  simmered  in  white  wine. — Paris  Letter. 


Going  Through  China. 

I  think  1  may  mention  that  a  few  days  ago, 
while  the  baud  of  the  Twenty -sixth  regiment, 
Punjab  infantry,  was  playing  in  the  evening 
outside  the  north  gate,  a  stranger  appeared 
on  the  scene  dressed  like  a  Chinese.  Who  was 
he?  One  of  the  ubiquitous  Seote,  a  missionary, 
and  ono  of  the  few  who  have  ever  succeeded  in 
crossing  from  China  in  this  direction.  He 
took  two  months  on  the  way,  nearly  ope  of 
which  was  passed  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  some  wild  chief.  He  is  a  fine,  well-set 
Scotchman,  from  Glasgow,  and  my  heart 
warmed  to  him.  He  had  not  seen  a  white 
face  for  ages;  had  dimly  heard  in  his  remote 
corner  of  China  that  we  had  taken  Bhamo. 
The  flirt,  ocular  demonstration  he  had  was  tht 
band  aforementioned,  as  he  rode  on  his 
ragged  pony  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  band  was  playing.  As  he  joined 
the  officers,  who  were  listening  to  the  band, 
his  first  exclamation  was:  “Are  you  Eng¬ 
lish  ?”  and  burst  into  tears.  He  has  since  be¬ 
come  quite  a  chum  of  the  writer. — Burmab 
Cor.  London  Times. 


The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  at  a  banquet,  in 
proposing  the  heal  h  of  the  clergy,  said  that  Atn 
these  days  clergymen  were  expected  to  have 
the  wisdom  and  learning  of  a  Jeremy  Taylor.” 
His  lordship  was  next  day  reported  to  have 
said:  “In  these  days  clergymen  were  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  a  jour 
neyman  tailor.”— The  “Argonaut 


MAKING  LEAD  PENCILS. 


DAILY  CONSUMPTION  BY  THE  COUN¬ 
TRY  ONE-QUARTER  MILLION. 

I^sntiai  tto*  ('.raptolt*  Dw«t  AocwrJIug 

t*  Ha— r— —  MIiIm  IIm  Clay  aad  Fort- 

lag  i  to*  <  olS—Tto*  Wm4*b  Caaa  *»« 

Filling  It. 

Tbe  umptHm  ot  lead  pencils  tn  this 
country  m  misted  at  250.UW  a  day  This 
to  at  tbe  rot.  ■•?  one  per  day  U>  every  IflD  of 
population,  ««r  slmut  7b.0UU.UW  *  year. 
Graphite,  wiiu  h  tbe  softest  substance  dug 
from  the  tort!.,  tn  taken  in  the  lump  direct 
from  tbe  ffiout!)  of  tbe  mine  to  the  reducing 
mill  Her*  it  is  pulvenrad  by  slaiu|a  under 
water,  the  partick*  floating  off  with  tbe 
water  through  •  serin*  of  tanka  It  comes  to 
tbe  factory  in  Brooklyn  in  harreb,  in  tbe 
form  of  dost  Tbe  powder  is  luster  less  and 
at  m  diig^f  color  It  w  finer  and  softer  than 
any  flour,  and  ••an  be  taken  up  in  tbe  baud 
just  as  water  can.  but  is  hardly  retain**! 
more  •vudty  than  water  i*  If  one  attempts 
to  take  a  pinch  of  It  between  tbe  forefinger 
and  thumb  it  is  as  evasive  as  quicksilver, 
and  tlx-  only  sensation  left  nTthat  the  fltwh  is 
smuothcfthmi  before. 

The  (lrst  procewi  in  manufacturing  is  to  sep¬ 
arate  the  graphite  dust  further,  according  to 
fineness.  It  is  mixed  with  sufficient  water  to 
run  very,  freely,  and  is  then  turned  into  a 
hopper,  from  which  the  water  runs  slowly 
through  g  series  of  tubs.  Tbe  coarsest  and 
.heaviest  articles  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
first  tub,  tie*  next  coarsest  and  heaviest  in  the 
next,  and  ao  on,  tbe  movement  of  the  water 
being  made  very  gentle.  (Jn  reaching  the 
last  tub,  the  powder,  being  twice  as  heavy  as 
water  &n4  siuking  in  it  if  undisturbed,  has  so 
far  settled  that  the  water  discharged  at  the 
top  is  nearly  dear.  After  the  flow  is  stopped 
and  the  powder  allowed  to  settle,  the  clear 
water  is  withdrawn  by  removing  suceeraively, 
beginning  with  the  upper  uue,  a  number  of 
plugs  inzmted  in  holes  imthe  Ride  of  each  tub, 
care  being  used  not  to  agitate  the  contents  so 
as  to  disturb  the  deposited  dust.  This  Gjf  ng 
done  pi-ujterly,  the  deposit  is  removed  through 
the  gate*  at  'the  Imttoni  of  each  tub.  Th* 
sei»aratiuB  is  thus  jierformed,  by  this  ingen¬ 
ious  proeffis  of  “floating,"  more  perfectly  than 
it  could  by  any  direct  handling,  dry  treat¬ 
ment  Isdng  wholly  impracticable.  For  the 
finest  [tennis  the  deposit  from  the  last  tub 
only  is  toned,  but  for  ordinary  and  cheap 
grades  Unit  from  the  two  before  the  last  will 
answer. 

.  READY  FOR  THE  CLAY. 

The  gftophite  is  now  ready  for  the  clay. 
This  is  a  peculiar  pipe  clay,  from  Germany. 
After  l**B»g  subjected  to  the  floating  process 
the  finest  is  mixed  with  the  graphite,  in  pn> 
portionsfvarying  according  to  the  degree  of 
hardnes^required.  The  more  elay  used  the 
harder  tbe  pencil.  For  medium  grades  the 
property 
graphite 
are  mitt 
sistency  fit 
fed  totli 
flat  stonj 
horizontj 


is  about  seven  parte  clay  to  ten 
by  weight.  The  graphite  and  clay 
together  with  water,  to  the  con- 
thick  cream,  and  die  mixture  is 
grinding  mills,  which  consist  of  two 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  placed 
[ly,  only  the  upper  one  running. 
Between  these  the  mass  is  ground  like  paint, 
for  the  finest  pencils  as  many  as  twenty-four 
times,  thtos  securing  the  most  perfect  strength, 
uniformity  and  freeness  from  grit  in  the  leads. 
After  g Aiding  the  mass  is  inclosed  in  stout 
canvas  bags,  and  the  clear  water  forced  out 
by  hydrffiilic  pressure  until  it. becomes  a  thick 
dough.  ■ 

It  then  goes  to  the  forming  press.  This  is 
simply  a  small  vertical  iron  cylinder,  having 
a  solid  plunger  or  piston  driven  by  a  screw. 
A  plate  1b  inserted  in  the  bottom,  having  an 
opening  Of  the  shape  and  size  of  the  lead  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  graphite  is  slowly  forced 
throughjthe  hole,  exactly  as  water  is  forced 
from  a  syringe,  eoiliug  itself  round  and  round 
like  a  coll  of  wire  on  a  board  set  beneath  the 
press.  The  coil  iS  taken  up  at  intervals,  “rove” 
oflfstraignt  by  the  bands  into  lengths  suffi¬ 
cient  forth ree  leads,  which  are  straightened 
out,  laid  in  order  on  a  board  and  pressed  flat 
by  putting  a  cover  over  them.  They  are 
finally  hardened  by  placing  them  in  a  crucible 
and  baking  in  a  kiln.  The  handling  must  be 
done  expeditiously,  as  the  leads  begin  drying 
immediately,  and  become  brittle  as  they  dry; 
but  on  first  issuing  from  the  press  they  are  so 
plastic  that  knots  may  be  tied  loosely  in  them. 

'  THE  WOODEN  CASE. 

Tlio  leads  are  now  ready  for  their  wooden 
case  For  the  cheapest  pencil  pine  is  used ; 
for  the  Common  grades  an  ordinary  quality 
of  red  etodiy.  At  the  saw  mills  the  cellar  is 
,cut  into  blocks,  about  seven  inches  long,  and 
these  are  sawed  into  strips  about  three  and  a 
half  inches  wide  and  three-sixteenths  of  an 
inch  thick.  The  pencil  consists  of  two  parts 
glued  together,  with  the  lead  between.  Ekeh 
strip  is  wide  enough  to  make  the  halves  of 
six  pencils.  The  pencils  are  made  six  at  a 
time,  add  imperfect  strips  are  put  together  so 
as  to  make  a  full  strip  out  of  the  parts. 
When  these  boards  (which  are  now  ready  for 
shaping)  reach  the  factory,  they  are  first 
passed  Into  a  continuous  line,  under  a  cutter 
which  cats  six  little  grooves,  round  or  square, 
for  the  leads,  and  smooths  the  faces  by  the 
same  stroke.  The  lead  in  the  foreign  pencil 
lies  wholly  in  one-half  of  the  wood,  the  other 
slip  l icing  put  on  as  a  cover,  us  nearly  every¬ 
body  Iuk  found  occasion  to  know  by  the 
covers  Coming  off  and  leaving  an  unpleas¬ 
antly  flat  surface;  but  the  American  method 
has  the  groove  equally  in  each  strip.  Accord¬ 
ingly  tbe  two  strips  are  glued  alike. 

Filling  the  leads  is  done  by  girl$,  sitting  at 
bras9-iiltert.il  tables.  The  first  takes  a  groov¬ 
ed  slip  with  her  left  hand  and  a  bunch  of 
leads  in  her  right.  Spreading  these  out  in  her 
fingers  like  the  sticks  of  a  fan,  she  dexterous¬ 
ly  lay*'  them  in  the  grooves  and  passes  tbe 
filled  slip  to  the  girl  at  the  left,  who  puts  over 
it  another  slip  which  has  just  received  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  bot  glue  from  a  brush  wielded  by  a 
third.  Any  two  slip®  fit  together,  and  the 
united  Mure  are  laid  in  a  row  andi 
gether  In  an  iron  frame  by  a  ? — 
row  of  Mips  is  left  to  drv.  The 
the  slips  and  the  projecting 
ground  smooth  against  a  wheel 
sanil[>aper.  and  are  then  ready  for  the  process 
of  se paltoting  and  shaping,  which  is  done  by 
machinery-— “B.  V.  II”  in  Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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Cosmopolitan  Character  of  Bombay. 

The  cosmopolitan  character  of  Bombay  is 
indicat*d  by  a  missionary  letter:  “Last  week 
a  Greenlander  called,  seeking  work.  Two 
days  after  a  man  from  Australia  wrote  me 
asking  II  favor.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  West  In¬ 
dian  came  to  attend  to  repaire  on  my  house. 
Last  Sunday  night  I  preached  to  a  congrega¬ 
tion  in  which  sat,  side  by  side,  a  Russian  from 
the  Baltic,  and  an  Armenian  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  -  Ararat.  Among  my  parisbioii/rs  is 
an  Abyssinian,  Turks  from  the  Dardanelles, 
Greek*  from  the  Adriatic,  Seedee  boys  from 
Zanzibar.  Norwegians  and  South  Africans 
livedo  business  and  die  in  this  human  hive.” 
— Foreign  Letter.  *, 


Invention  of  the  Mint  Julep. 

The  Biint  julep  is  an  old  colonial  Virginian 
drink.  |  It  was  invented  in  Virginia  by  a 
wealthy  planter,  who  had  a  company  of 
friend*  at  his  house.  A  great  hailstorm  came 
up;  lie  gathered  the  hailstones,  and,  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  concocted  that  de¬ 
licious  beverage  which  we  call  mint  julep. 
Its  fame  spresd,  but  at  first,  they  never  made 
it  except  when  it  bailed. — Chicago  Herald. 

The  first  mention' of  free  trade  in  print 
was  e  notice  of  ita  operation*  in  Hungary 
in  170* 

When  Jay  Gonld  Goes  Abroad. 

Mr.  Jay  Gould’s  neighbors  up  at  Irvington 
say  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pomp  and  magnifi¬ 
cent  circumstance  in  tbe  coming  and  going 
of  the  stock  market  magnate  on  his  yacht 
Atalanta.  When  his  little  launch  put®  him 
aboard  of  the  big  yacht  in  the  morning  ready 
for  hifl  trip  to  the  city,  he  put®  his  foot  on  her 
deck  to  the  tune  of  a  cannon’®  volley  and  an 
unfurling  of  flags,  and  at  night  when  she 
corned  to  her  anchorage  off  his  summer  man¬ 
sion  there  is  more  cannonading  and  a  lively, 
not  tQ  say  regal,  dipping  of  color*.  Al\,  a 
great  thing  it  i*  to  be  rich.”— “Hakton”  in 
New  York  Tune®.  I 


SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  DANIEL  WEBS  TEA 

At  Ik.  Old  "M onto  tottfcrt"-  UtU*H*m 

la  Pt*to#r-  Toddy  sad  Garda 

Dante!  Wrh*u>r  p*ra*d  many  happy 
year*  of  his  life  at  Washington  City,  and 
It  was  bis  declared  intention  when  he  last 
left  there,  never,  alas,  to  return,  to  pas* 
his  summers  at  Franklin.  N.  H  .  And 
Marshfield,  and  to  make  Washington  hr 
winter  home  lie  was  anxious,  he  said 
“to  round  up  the  iutegrtty  of  his  life  *» 
that  hu  countrymen  could  see  what  hu 
purp>**->  were,”  but  be  bad  fully  deckled 
to  retire  absolutely  from  public  life,  never 
to  make  another  political  speech,  and  to 
devote  himself  to  the  practice  of  law  »». 
tbe  supreme  court  It  would  have  heci. 
well  for  his  fame  had  he  arrived  at  t In 
determination  ten  year*  sooner,  befor.- 
the  presidential  maggot  hail  liegun  t 
gnaw  his  brain,  and  had  forced  him  t< 
seek  southern  support  at  the  sacrifice  • 
his  northern  conviction*. 

I  have  in  a  .pre\  lou*  reminiscence  d« 
scribed  Mr  Webster  in  deltate,  wearin 
the  “blue  and  buff”  of  the  r*  volutiotiar 
Whigs,  with  a  stalwart  frame,  a  dlgm 
fled  manuer,  a  harmonious  elegance  • 
style,  and  a  full,  sonorous  voice,  while  hi 
open  and  commanding  countenance,  fu! 
of  intelltct  and  passion,  mirrored  all  th. 
(low  hi®  eloquence  could  express. 

FILLING  THE  MARKET  BASKET. 

The  next  morning  after  one  of  thos* 
womlerful  speeches  in  .the  senate  cham 
ber,  Mr  Webster  might  have  been  seenii. 
the  old  “Marsh  Market”  at  an  early  hour 
for  he  was  .no  sluggard.  With  him 
would  be  a  servant  carrying  a  huge  mar 
ket  basket,  and  he  would  go  from  stall  to 
stall,  ofteu  stopping  to  talk  to  a  butcher, 
or  a  fishmonger  or  a  huckster,  and  de 
lighting  them  with  the  kuowledge  he  dis 
played  about  meats,  fish  and  vegetables 
Selecting  with  care  a  supply  of  provision.- 
for  two  <lays,  as  the  market  was  held  onl  * 
on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays, 
Mr.  Webster  would  return  to  his  house, 
next  to  the  I'nitariau  church,  and  see  that 
the  meat  was  properly  hung  up  and  th* 
vegetables  put  away. 

On  his  way  to  the  capitol,  or  there.  1-c 
would  meet  a  friend  au«l  say  (if  histabh 
were  not  already  full):  “Come  and  dim 
with  me  to-day.  I  have  a  noble  hatiru-i 
of  venison  which  1  bought  a  fort  iiigli: 
since,  and  have  kept  hanging  until  it  is 
exactly  fit  to  be  eaten,”  or  “l  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  fine  salmon  from  the  Kennebec 
come  to-dajiHud  help  me  e«i  it.”  A  gue* 
knew  exactly  what  to  expect,  and  those 
carefully  selected  dinners,  cooked  by  ai 
old  colored  woman  named  Monica;  wen 
better  than  a  “menu”  berved  at  Welcker’s 
or  at  Wormley’s. 

Fishing  was  Mr.  Webster’s  favorite  ree 
reation,  and  he  wras  a  frequent  visitor  o! 
the  fishing  grounds  at  the  falls  of  the  Pb 
tomac,  above  Georgetown.  Izaak  Walton 
has  never  had  a  more  enthusiastic  dis 
cipline  on  this  continent  than  the  “Ex 
pounder  of  the  Constitution." 

A  MOST  BUCCKSSFUL  CHOWDER. 

Every  spring  he  would  join  the  Satur 
day  parties  of  congressmen  and  officials 
who  used  to  go  dowu  the  Potomac  ou  the 
old  steamer  “Salem”  to  the  fishing 
grounds,  and  enjoy  freshly-caught  shad, 
opened,  nailed  on  oaken  boards,  and 
cooked  before  large  wood  fires.  On  one 
of  these  occasions  Mr.  Webster  had  ob 
tained  from  Boston  some  rock  cod,  crack¬ 
ers  and  salt  pork,  and  he  made  a  chowder 
He  had  a  large  kettle,  and  having  fried 
his  scraps,  he  deposited  the  successive  lay 
ers  of  fish,  crackers  and  potatoes  am) 
onions  over  and  over  until  there  was  n< 
more  room.  Then  pouring  in  to  half  gal 
Ion  of  milk  he  rubbed  his  handB,  exclaim 
ing:  “Now  for  the  fire.  As  Mrs.  Mac 
bethsaid:  ‘If ’tis  to  be  doue,  -when  ’ti 
done,  then  ’tis  well  ’twere  done  quickly.’ 

I  quote  from  memory,  but  I  shall  nevei 
forget  his  joyous  expression  of  counten 
ance  and  the  merry  twinkle  of  his  deep 
set,  black  eyes.  The  chowder  was  a  su< 
cess  and  so  was  a  medicinial  preparatio- 
of  Santa  Cruz  rum,  brandy,  a  dash  of  ai 
rack,  loaf  sugar,  lemons  and  strong  ice- 
tea.  No  one  who  ever  drauk  “Marsh tie  1< 
Punch”  forgot  its  seductive  excellence 
but  some  one  found  to  their  sorrow  tha 
it  had  a  fearful  kick. 

Mr.  Webster  grew  up  at  a  time  whei 
almost  every  man  took  his  daily  glass  o 
toddy,  when  decanters  of  brandy  were  oi 
the  tables  of  first-class  hotels,  and  whei 
wines  and  liquors  were  genuine,  no 
manufactured  from  poisonous  ingredi 
ents.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  whei 
stricken  by  domestic  sorrow  and  deserte< 
by  some  whose  fortunes  he  had  helped  t* 
make,  he  may  at  times  have  sought  t. 
drown  care.  But  he  was  not  habituall; 
intemperate,  and  what  he  did  drink  wa; 
taken  without  disguise  or  hypocritioa 
concealment. 

He  never  gambled,  although  at  tha 
time  gambling  was  another  open  am 
fashionable  vice  in  Washington.  Oc 
casionally  he  would  play  a  game  of  whis 
with  friends,  but  he  played  very  badlj 
and  he  enjoyed  a  bout  at  “seven-up.”  Bti ; 
he  never  bet  a  cent  on  the  result  of  . 
game,  and  he  was  entirely  unacquaint e 
with  checkers,  back-gammon,  chess,  bill 
iards  or  tenpins.— Ben:  Perley  Poore  i; 
Boston  Budget. 


Notice . 

Hereafter  all  goods  from 
either  of  our  Stores  will  be 
delivered  at  the  purchaser’s 
residence  in  Bloomfield 

ree  of  Charge, 

by\our  own  wagon.  Orders 
sertt  by  mail  or  handed  t6 
the  \  driver  /^ill  receive 
prompt 

Lord  £§  Taylor 

Up-town  Storf, 

Broadway  and  Twentieth  Street) 
Down-town  Stork, 

Grand  and  Chiystie  Streets. 


ADVERTISERS 
can  learn  the  exact  cost 
of  any  proposed  line  of 
advertising  in  American 
papers  by  addressing 
Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co., 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau, 
lO  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lOctsi  for  lOO- Page  Pamphlet 
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Foreign  Exchange. 


RKMOVUD  TO 

Tli  Broad  St,  Newark,  It  l 

Nmt  Market  Streak 

ntotrito  DRAFTS  OB  MOOT  OBDRM  ROM 

ningtimd,  Ireland.  Scotland,  the 
Continent  of  Europe. 

A»4  all  parts  at  tha  world. 

letters  at  Credit  for  Trevslra*  AD  kinds  ai  foruifto  mmj  *• 

iJismrffl  Tl—Attetttte  lUlf 

PASSAGE  TICKETS, 


OUKABD,  WHITS  STAB,  INMAN,  GUION,  AN¬ 
CHOR,  NATIONAL*  STATS,  NORTH 

GUERMAN  LLOYD,  BSD  STAB, 

And  all  Haas  of  Ooran  Bteamsn. 


J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 

ISTew  Stocks  of 

Crockery,  Oilcloths,  Horse  Blankets, 

LADIES,  GENTS’  AND  BOYS’ 

MERINO  UNDERWEAR, 

RUBBER  BOOTS  &  SHOES,  Etc. 


PARKER’S 

PHOTO  GALLERY. 

695  Broad  St., 

NEWARK.  N,  J. 

All  Negative®  registered.  Duplicates  fur¬ 
nished  from  those  made  by  Mr.  Porker  as  well 
as  my  own.  Personal  attention  given  to  each 
sitting. 

WM.  L.  TEUSH, 

Successor  to  C.  Parker. 


JOHN  G.  KEYLER, 

GENERAL  FURNISHING 

UNDERTAKER. 


EVERYTHING  PERTAINING  TO  THU 
BUSINESS  FURNISHED. 


THE 


BLOOMFIELD,  N.  J. 

At  the  “CENTRE,”  Three  dilutes'  Walk  from  I:  to  E.  Depot 

The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Cigars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


rspecial  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests, 

w.  R.  COURTER, 

P&OFBOrrOB 


